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dances. Columbus' historiographer, Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo, in
his Historic General y Natural de las Indias> gave a vivid description of
the event:

The inhabitants of this island have a fine custom of commemorating ancient
events in their songs and dances, which they call Areitos, and which we would
call singing dances ... At times, they combine the singing with the playing
of drums made of round pieces of wood, hollow inside, and as thick as a man's
body . . . And so, with drums or without, they recite in a singing tone their
memories and past histories, and relate in these recitations the deeds of the
great chieftains . . . Sometimes, they change the melody and step of the dance,
and tell a new story, or the same story to a new tune. In 1520, Queen
Anacaona, wife of a native chief named Caonabo, danced an Areito^ and in
this dance more than three hundred damsels took part. While they danced and
sang, other Indian maidens passed drinks around to the dancers. When a dancer
becomes intoxicated, he falls out, while others keep dancing, so that drunkenness
sets the end of the Areito. This happens at Areitos celebrating marriages, deaths
and battles; on other occasions, Areitos are danced without getting drunk.

Further testimony as to the native love for dance and song is found in
Historia de las Indias by Bartolome de las Casas, the sixteenth century
Spanish bishop known as "the Apostle of the Indians": "The Indians of
the island of Santo Domingo are very fond of dancing, and in order to
keep time and to mark step, they flourish cleverly made rattles with peb-
bles inside, which produce a rather raucous sound."

Bartolome de las Casas was also the first to give a performance of a
religious musical work in the New World. In 1510, he celebrated Mass,
with the participation of a chorus, in the church of the town of La Vega.

The first musician born in the western hemisphere was also a native of
Santo Domingo, Cristobal de Llerena, the organist at the Cathedral of
Santo Domingo in the latter part of the sixteenth century. He was an
educated musician, described, in a letter written to Philip II of Spain, as
"a man of rare ability, who knows enough Latin to qualify for the position
of Professor at the University of Salamanca, and enough music to be a
choirmaster at the Chapel of Toledo."

Spanish music was for centuries a dominating influence in Santo
Domingo, first through the Church, and then through the importation
of Spanish popular dances and the spread of the Spanish guitar. So strong
was the spirit of music-making in colonial Santo Domingo that in times of
stress music had to be banned in the streets. In 1813, the Spanish Governor